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THE NATURALIST AND THE ARTIST 




By Ernest Ingersoll 
Illustrated from drawings by Japanese artists. 

None were more enthusiastic admirers of 
Japanese art, when it first came to view in this 
country, than the naturalists. " Why," they 
exclaimed, with delighted surprise, " we can re- 
cognize these things, specifi- 
cally. *' 

This praise of the Japanese 
was an implied condemnation of 
the rest of the picture-making 
world, from the point of view 
of the naturalist. 

When the European artist — 
to maintain a discreet distance 
from "present company" — sits 
down to make a drawing of an animal, — fish, fowl, or good red herring, — he may, 
or he may not, produce an accurate portrait. The pains he has taken to get the 
outlines correct, the action natural, the coloring true, are very likely to show 
through his result, and then his friends will pronounce it inartistic, — a verdict 
that the naturalist explains by the declaration that it isn't right. 

I am speaking now of wild animals— not the domestics of the barnyard, which 
have engaged attention so long that painters have taught one another how to get 
pretty close to the truth about them. But even there the good result seems often 
to be accidental. One of our American painters of horses and equestrian subjects 
had spent many an hour upon a composition containing many horses and riders 
rushing forward at a fierce gallop. When it was finished he was lound sitting as 
the first enthusiastic admirer of an unexpected success. 

' l What do you call it?" he was asked, after a respectful silence. 
" I intended it for a cavalry charge," said the painter. " But they are going 
so much faster than I thought they would that I am going to call it l A Retreat.' ; 
Whether it ought to be expected of a painter that he be able to " time "his 
horses on the canvas, so that a turfman could 
closely estimate their rate of speed by their 
"action," may be a question for further discus- 
sion; but surely there is no dispute that when 
animals are drawn at all they should be drawn 
correctly. 

The fact that the Japanese 
artist knows how, and is will- 
ing, to fulfil this requirement, is 
undoubtedly one great source 
of our enjoyment of his treat- 
ment of animals and plants. 
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No matter how decorative may be the purpose and 
handling of the accessories, the creature in the pic- 
ture is faithfully done and imparts verisimilitude to 
the whole. Take, for example, the first two designs 
illustrating the present article: they were originally 
made in lacquer. The water of the curving little brook is certainly conventional, 
and the curling waves at the top so much so as 'to be nearly meaningless, but the 
carp, though out of all proportion to the background, is carefully and correctly 

drawn. It is not just a 
fish — any fish — but a 
carp. The carp is prob- 
ably the most familiar 
fish in Asia, so that it is 
not surprising that an 
Eastern draughtsman 
should know how to 
represent properly and 
strikingly the compara- 
tively simple elements 
that enter into its por- 
trait; butthese Japanese 
seem equally adept at 
much more uncommon 
and more complicated 
animals. Their success 
in depicting birds is sim- 
ply unrivalled. They 
know their attitudes, 
they understand their 
plumage, they perceive 
and apply those peculi- 
arities of beak and feet, 
comparative wing- 
length, outline of tail, 
etc., which are diag- 
nostic; and they appre- 
ciate these points sowell 
that even a few careless 
strokes make a portrait. It is not merely a form which you call a bird because you're 
sure it isn't a wheelbarrow, but it is a particular bird— a kingfisher, or some other 
one recognizable at once if you are as good an ornithologist as the draughtsman. 

44 But why won't the rule work both ways?" the 
artist replies. " If the naturalist demands that I 
shall be perfect in science as well as in drawing, why 
may I not require of him that he become artist as 
well as zoologist, and make his own pictures ? " 

The defence is neither logical nor unanswerable. 
Each may excuse himself under the aphorism of Hip- 
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pocrates, as Longfellow translates it, 
— "Art is long and -time is fleeting;" 
but the sauce is no less for the goose 
because equally fitting for the gander! 
The lower forms of life seem to 
have a special attraction for the Japanese, who 
knows his reptiles, crabs and insects as well as he 
does his birds and bears. 

Let the reader look at that 
marginal row of bees, beetles, 
grasshoppers and what not. Are 
they not decorative ? Are they 
not true ? And are they any the 
less decorative and artistic be- 
cause so accurately drawn ? 
If it were not for the 
close observation which this 
accuracy implies, no man 
could dash off with a few 
brush-strokes so vivid and exact a 
semblance to a complicated animal 
as the silhouettes on the fifth page 
of this article show. That rear-horse (or 
mantis), is just as comprehensible as is the 
chicken, staring at him with an amazement 
comically timid. Nor is the little fowl itself 
a weak example of chic. 
Wonderful certainty of touch and vividness of 
effect appear in that shrimp at the top of the same 
page: and the kingfisher gazing over his shoulder 
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in the corner of the next leaf is another evi 
dence of ability in vigorous brevity. 

Again, look at that lizard, following the 
lumbering cricket, — more, it must be con- 






fessed, as if he wanted to 
borrow half a dollar than as if on breakfast 
bent: notice how simple is the drawing, and 
11 parts really hasty, yet how conscientiously the arrangement 
of the plates on the head has been attended to. If lizards and 
snakes had not been pretty well studied by the artist, he would 
have found himself baffled when he tried to compose his dread- 
ful dragon, and bend him into such soul-chilling writhings. 
What a composite he is, by the way! worthy to have been born 
of the ingredients in the caldron of the witches of ■ ' Macbeth" : 
body of a serpent; feet of a bird of prey, but scaly, like a 
lizard's, and having cat's claws; ahead suggesting a crocodile's, 

but with the teeth and tongue of 
a tiger; horns of a deer, barbels 
of a catfish and eyes of human fierceness. Pouf! 
This demon overdoes it! He is a transparent humbug 
and scares nobody. 
Now the naturalist does not assert that animals must al- 
ways be treated with scientific minuteness; he simply pleads 
that when the artist does put in a detail it should be the 
right one. Daily observation shows that this exhortation is 
pertinent. The National Gallery, in London, is annually 
subjected by The Field, the leading out-door journal of Great 
Britain, to an expert criticism of the animal-pictures and 
those dealing with farm-life and sporting incidents; and 
unexpected errors are often pointed out, as in a painting of 
a tiger, drinking, greatly admired last year for its general 
excellence, where the king of the jungle was lapping up the 
water in the boorish manner of a dog and 
not with the dainty elegance of a cat. 

But to come back to the drawings be- 
fore us, their peculiar charm seems after 
all to reside in the delicate flavor of the comic with which 
nearly every one is imbued ; and it is the keen and ever present 
sense of humor in the kindly Japanese — for humor and kindli- 
ness are closely akin — that turns him toward such studies J 
as delight us here. The lady-bird, bound to wear 
her polka dots bravely in such fine company; the 
bees with their big heads and furry coats and 
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blundering dignity ; the idiotic strut 
of that long-horned beetle, harangu- 
ing the multitude with one leg poised aloft like the hand of a Fourth-of-July orator; 
the dragon-flies struggling against the adversity of being constructed on the canti- 
lever principle;— all these things cause smiles and justify the artist's judgment. 

But the crowning delight is in that march of insects across the bottom of the 
page. They are carrying a beetle in a palanquin, which is also a cage, and giving 

him an honorable escort. No Japanese of the old 
regime would need to be told that this is a caricature 
of a daimio's procession, very obsequious to the 
Mikado in the centre, yet very careful not to let him 
out! But the political or social significance does 
not concern us at present. We are 
content to note with smiling and 
laughterthe excellent humanization, 
so to speak, of those absurd little 
creatures, without straining in a sin- 
gle degree their insect anatomy. 
.These are not animals with joints 
bent the wrong way, in order to dis- 
tort them into creatures imitating the 
human actions impossible to them 
in fact, but perfect insects walking 
on their hind legs, an attitude occasionally, if not 
habitually assumed by them. And the fun of it! 
You may examine that procession for an hour, and will find new 
mirth in every figure, from the dancing advance-guard to the 
stragglers at the rear, glad of the shadow of the grasses and 
weeds that tower so grandly over their heads, and a little afraid 
ridden so proudly by the Lord High Somebody, may lash out with his heels or 
tread upon their delicate toes. 

The whole scuttling tribe of the crabs is comic, and it is no wonder that the) 
all sorts of "places in Japan as motives for decoration. The Japanese 
who uses them constantly in carving and drawing, molding and 
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casting can rarely refrain from making them laughable. 
How ridiculous is that crayfish at the head of the fourth 
page, with his tail tucked safely under him, and his whole 
front sputtering impotent defiance! The absurdity of a 
thing like a crab with such prepospterous sentiments! 

Nothing is too mean for this draughtsman — nothing 
beneath his pencil. He comes across a wriggling ant- 
hunting salamander in the woods, 
trying his best to hide his black 
feet and dark-green pepper-and- 
salt back and big soft head under the leaves. 
Straightway this artist must have a good laugh 
and then sit down and draw him under his velvet 
hide. As the man lounges in the evening he sees 
the bats dodging duskily around his eaves. He 
follows all their labyrinthine gyrations with his eyes, and finds it a 
matter worth record: hence that bat dancing with arms outspread 
across the corner of our page, and wonderfully depicted. . 

Agassiz and Cuvier asserted that no man could be a successful 
naturalist without the aid of imagination; and no artist truly and successfully 
portray animals unless he possesses a gentle heart and a sweet sense of humor. 





